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“BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.”—Covrper. 
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OLD GREGORY AT THE FORGE. 


THE MAN IN POSSESSION. 


CHAPTER XXI.— A HEART IN TUNE. 


“ * . . 
CurisrmAs is a coming on fast; it’s a’most cold | 


enough for it now; but Christmas had ought to be a 


lively time,” said Gregory to himself, as he sat 
chafing his hands by the window in Michael’s 
favourite room, which overlooked the yard. 

There was a fire in the grate, not a brilliant one, 
hot generous enough to send a kindly remembrance 
to the old man at the window. Michael sat at his 
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table, looking shrunk and cold; his hand was occu- 
pied with a pen, but, judging by his face, it had not 
much help from his head. 

_ “Yes,” mentally soliloquised Gregory again, ‘ it 
| had ought to be a lively time, but then it must be 
| Christmas to make it so. Now, if I shut my eyes and 
fancy myself out on that cold field along with the 
shepherds (and there’s no particular difficulty in the 
way of doing that, though I’m indoors and a fire in 
the room), why, I’m full of the comfortablest 





thoughts ; I’m all of a wonder when I shall see the 
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first blush of light in the sky, that'll come all of a 
blaze at last with the glory of the angels, and I seem 
listening for the music till I can a’most hear it.”’ 

From this meditation he proceeded to con over ‘the 
angels’ song, which he always considered to have 
been sung in the same notes in which the singers of 
Barons Dassett church delivered it on the day of 
their joyful festival. A sweet song, the sweetest of 
songs to him, he was one of the singers in the choir, 
and did his best to make it ring through the church. 

Now, as was perfectly natural, his heart being so 
full of the song, a little murmur occasionally escaped 
from his lips, and as his eyes were shut, Michael 
very reasonably concluded that he was asleep. 

‘“‘ What noise is that?’’ asked his master, putting 
down his pen, and startling Gregory with the sudden 
question. 

‘‘T’m sorry to say—sorry to say,” Gregory began, 
as he looked out of the window towards the gate, 
‘““T think—I believe—yes, i i, Mr. Banaster’s 
carriage.” 

Michael a little groan. 

“ But ven not well in health, you needn’t be 
teased by her, you know,” expostulated the old man, 
turning round ‘to him. 

‘“‘Tt’s enough to know she’s in the house,” said 
Michael, peevishly. “Look again; are there signs 
of staying here—packs of things ?” 

Gregory went again to the window, and, after a 
few moments’ silence, exclaimed,— 

“Tt’s not Miss Trigg, it isn’t; it’s—it’s Mr. 
Banaster !” 

“Mr. Banaster!*’ exclaimed Michael, turning very 


“Why, master, is it over-gladness makes you turn 
so?” asked Gregory; “‘sure you'd rather have him 
than her; himas I was waiting to take a letter to!” 

‘‘T must go to him; I must go down to him,” 
< Michael, almost staggering as he rose from his 
chair. 

“No, no,” said the old man, , and 
gently forcing him back into it; “‘why you look 
gash/y, you de, indeed; you musin’t go down, it’s 
him must come up.” 

‘‘Not up here ; not ere,” said Michael, glancing 
round the room. 

“‘Not here? why it’s none so bad for looks,” said 
Gregory, taking a critical survey of it; “and there’s 
a fire, and if so be you don’t put him to sit at the 
window, he wen’t be cold.” 

Michael hesitated, but he trembled; he felt that 
he was at that moment physically umequal to going 
down. 

‘‘Go down, then, and say I’m not well; I have a 
cold—a cold, mind—nothing more. Ask him to come 
up,”’ he said. 

Gregory obeyed. He found Mr. Banaster in the 
courtly old hall, which took up the greater part of 
the basement of the original building, and was hung 
with the portraits of the ancient inhabitants, men 
and women in costumes of various dates, whose 
names were now obliterated and forgotten every- 
where but on their monuments or some parchment 
transcript of their family tree. Gregory made his 
profoundest bow to Mr. Banaster, whom he re- 
spected from the bottom of his heart, with whom he 
felt a secret affinity. Seldom as he had seen him, 
he had come to the conclusion, from evidence too 
subtle to be described, that he was a brother be- 
liever in, and fellow-heir with himself of, Christ and 
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his kingdom. Mr. Banaster had the same drawing 
towards him, on the very same grounds. 

“— sed to see me, Gregory ?”’ he asked. “] 
handlin”t Pode very long in retarning your master) 
visit, have 1?” 

‘No, sir. I wish as master was able to com 
down to receive you; but being as he isa’t, he has 
sent me to ax you to go up.” Gregory looked 
melancholy, Mr. Banaster thought. 

‘‘ Nothing very much the matter, I hope ?’’ he said. 
‘‘T come on business. Nothing but business, im. 
portant business, would have brought me out tc-day,” 

“Well, sir, I hope it’s business of a kind that’s 
as you may say agreeable, for master’s not in any 
wants of unpleasantness just now.” 

“No? how so? has he been much troubled ly 
this affair ?”’ 

“Tt’s all his affairs that trouble him, sir,” sail 

. “Phe things that used to prosper quite 
fime in the old lady’s days, when he had the manage. 
ment of the place, seems to go all to sixes and sevens 
a to plague him. And there’s more besides, 
1 think. only that's no business of mine ; and he bid 
a ag egg ~ or a-eegindegra ea 
says it, sir, if -you"ll forgive me being » 
bold, it’s a deal more ing, if it isn’t come, or! 
know ing of signs of si ; and if you'd be: 
so good as put Bis. to send for a doctor, Pd be fir 
ever grateful to you!’’ 

‘Tears were in Gregory’s eyes as he spoke. 

“But if he won't listen to you, my good frien(, 
he’s met likely to care for what I say,” said M. 
Banaster, ‘touched with his affection for the flinty oll 
fellow, to whom he feared he could not afford a tex 
under the direst circumstances. : 

“Oh, sir, we! why [7m no more to him nor an ll 
shoe! He’s got no opinion of me, without it’s to wait 
of him in ways nobody else understands. But yo, 
sir—he’s got a wonderful notion of you, and I doult 
your word would go a great way.” 

“Well, Pi do my best,” said Mr. Banaster, going 
to ascend the old stairease. 


, sir. You see we haven't got the 
number of hands that ought to be in a great lumber: 


ing place like this,” said » as he saw M. 
Banaster picking his way through the well-cob- 
webbed approach. 

“It’s a beautiful old place,” said Mr. Banaster, 
smiling. 

‘‘ Never see no beauty about it,” said Gregory; 
‘and if it’s true that ‘handsome is as handsome 
does,’ why there’s no handsomeness belonging to it, 
for it’s never been nought but labour and sorrow t0 
poor master ever since here we come.” 

‘ These little fellows are happy enough, and quite 
at home,” said Mr. Banaster, pointing to the helmet 
headed insect that was busily working galleries i 
the old staircase. ‘Why, this top rail is getting 
quite honeycombed, do you see?” 

“ Ah, sir, they’re doing their appointed work; anf 
what man can do more?” said Gregory. ‘‘ The ral 
will go, and the stair will go, and the whole plac 
will go when its day comes. Sir, it’s a blessed thing 
to have a house not made with hands, up in th 
heavens, isn’t it? You'll excuse my liberty?” 
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Mr. Banaster, with a brotherly smile, replied that 
there was nothing to excuse, and they entered 
Michael’s room. 

“Thought you were never coming up,” he said, 
almost sternly, as he looked at Gregory, who, how- 
ever, returned his gaze unflinchingly, as if to say, 
‘<]’ve said and done nothing I’m ashamed of.” 

Mr. Banaster advanced, and the old man smiled, 
as well as he could smile. 

“Very good of you to come, Mr. Banaster; hope 
no foolish story of my being ill has reached you— 
merely a cold. I’m rather subject to tightness of 
breathing. You may go, Greg. See to that stuff 
being hauled up, and let the blacksmith mend the 
widow’s door hinge.” 

Gregory, seeming perfectly satisfied that he had 

left his master in such good company, departed well 
pleased. 
“ “Now, that’s a sort of a promising beginning,” 
he said to himself as he went down-stairs. ‘I’ve 
been at him this month or more to get good hinges 
put to that poor old crittur’s door, and never a word 
but ‘Don’t come teasing—don’t come teasing —there’s 
always a summat wanted; you’re for ever finding 
out ways for my money to gd!’ And now, at the very 
sight of that good man’s face, he sends me off with- 
out my axing to get it done! Good! I'll go straight 
away, for if I leave him time to consider of it when 
Master Banaster’s gone, he’ll maybe turn round and 
change his mind, and say, ‘ What’s the matter with 
the old ones, Greg? let ’em bide a bit longer!’ Oh, 
he’s got very shifty about the least of little things 
lately—very shifty indeed!” And the old man 
walked off to the blacksmith, after seeing that Mr. 
Banaster’s horses had been properly attended to by 
Watty, and sent him without delay to make the 
widow’s door right and tight. 

“Why, Gregory,” said the smith, “‘how blue you 
look! What’s come to you?” 
“Raither cold, that’s all. 

said Gregory. 

“Cold? Not hereabouts,” said the smith, laughing, 
and pointing to his fire. 

“No, no,” said Gregory, ‘‘you’re in the right place 
for a cold day, but very ill-convenient for a warm 
one. Well, you can't have it both ways, can you?” 

“No, them’s the best off as has got work suitable 
to all weathers, if there’s such a work to be found,”’ 
said the smith. ‘ 

“Ah,” said Gregory, shaking his head with an 
expressive smile, ‘you won’t find that work in this 
world; you -must wait till you come there—where 
everlasting spring abides, where the weather will 
always be fine, and the work always to our mind.” 

‘What a man you are for preaching!” said the 
smith; “you can turn anything into a sermon. Now, 
Ican never make anything more of my words than 
what they mean, plain and straightfor’ards; but 
some is born with one gift and some with another.” 

“Yes, there’s a differ among us asto gifts, I grant 
you that,” said Gregory, reflecting, as he stood with 
his hand on the shed door; “but I don’t think it 
takes much of gifts to make sermons out of things, as 
you call it, or else I couldn’t do it, being as I haven’t 
any partickler gifts that I knows to; but I'll tell you 
what it is, it’s grace in the heart—it’s grace in the 
heart that lifts it up to its treasure in heaven, and 
makes everything a help to carry it there; and, 
believe me, for real use and happiness, a little grace 
18 worth a power of gifts.” 


It is cold, isn’t it?” 
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‘‘ Ah, very like,” said the smith, watching Gregory 
as he passed, after a few more remarks, up the lane 
that led homewards. ‘The old man is got very 
shaky, and as thin as a herring,” he said to a man 
who was waiting in the shed for a job to be done. 
‘‘ And he don’t look quite comfortable neither, for all 
he seems happy in his mind. He’s a good old chap. 
I like him to comein. I’m not like him, but I’ve 
often thought I should like to be. I tell him I mean 
to make a turn round some of these days, and he 
says always, ‘Don’t put off, don’t put off, your heart 
will grow colder and harder; and what can you do 
with cold iron?’ Now, that’s a pretty bit of a sermon ! 
Oh, he’s as good a hand at turning things into dis- 
courses as any born clergyman.” 

And with this encomium, taking the work he had 
to do from the man’s hand, he began to examine it 
with a low whistle, which soon grew into a loud one, 
and then into a song, and by the time the evening 
had come he was quite ready to join his boon com- 
panions at the Dog and Shadow, according to his 
custom, there to spend among them the earnings of 
the day. 

But we must follow Gregory up the lane. He just 
ealled in on the widow to say that the door would 
be done in less than an hour, and then made for 
home. He was cold, the smith had told the truth ; he 
looked thin and blue, and notwithstanding his calm 
serene expression, there was a certain dejection 
visible in his countenance every now and then. 

‘‘Blesh yer, now! why, if yer'd slept under a 
hedge like me last night, yer couldn’t have a more 
sorry face, that yer couldn’t; but it’s no wonder if 
hard hearts makes sorry faces !” 

Gregory, not given to nervousness, almost ex- 
claimed, as these words, in the harsh whine of the 
gipsy, saluted him over the gate in the lane, as he 
was passing it, too much occupied to notice her. 

She laughed a hearty, coarse laugh at the effect her 
speech had had, and said, ‘‘Come now, give us the 
other sixpence ; think of a poor lone woman with ever 
so many children, and a babby just born, as you may 
say.” 

‘‘You’ve forgot the number of your family to- 
day,” said Gregory, recovering his surprise; ‘‘ you 
was up to all the particklers the last time I had the 
pleasure of seeing of you.” 

“Oh! but it’s no matter how many I’ve got for 
the help you'll give me; sure yer never a going on 
and not give me that sixpence!” 

“You'd best be off; you know the master hates 
the sight of all your sort, and never gives no en- 
couragement to idle folks; and if he orders the dog 
to be loosed, it'll be unpleasant, for Jock isn’t par- 
tickler where he lays hold, and he might come upon 
the babby /”” said Gregory. 

‘“‘ And is it the dog yer a flinging at me? The dog! 
Blesh yer heart, I’d rather keep company with a dog, 
if it’s the worst yer’ve got, than yer master, any day. 
Why he’s got more evil in his eye than ever a dog 
had in his teeth. Didn’t he look as if he’d have eat 
me up alive when he see me in the road, the old—” 

‘None of your bad words now, you’ve got no need 
for ’em ; I gave you summat of my own, and if so ‘be 
I thought you wanted, I’d give you more, but I 
don’t, so move off.” 

‘¢ Ah! to see what it is to live in a fine house, and 
wear good clothes, and eat hot dinners every day, 
how it turns a man into a stone against his feller- 
creatures! but when yer turns out and yer betters turns 
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in, maybe yer'll be more tender-hearted,” whined 
the gipsy, who had passed through the gate and was 
now walking by him up the lane. 

‘We shall be in sight soon,” said Gregory. 

‘ Ah, dear, to think the sight of one is the same as 
pison to one’s own feller-creatures!” said the gipsy. 

‘And you won’t get anything, even if you keep 
shut of the dog,” said Gregory. 

** Not a cold tater?” said the gipsy. 

** Nothing!” said Gregory, making a stand. 

‘* And won’t yer pay me for tellin’ yer what'll 
happen to him up yonder, when them two comes to set 
his own dog upon him, and send him a running faster 
than ever he sent me?” whined the gipsy, looking 
defiantly at him as she stood in the path coon him. 

‘None of your gabble,” said Gregory, trying to 
pass her. 

“‘Them two,I say, dark and fair, young and 
handsome; coming, I know when; to do—Come 
now, the other sixpence!” 

Gregory had some trouble in passing her. He 
did not want to expose her to the notice of Watty, 
who had strict orders to turn Jock upon any gipsy 
that presumed to appear within sight of the house, 
and he expostulated with her in an earnest manner 
not to force him to do it. 

‘‘ Blesh yer heart, I’m the best friend yer master’s 
got. You go and tell him I’ve got such a shilling’s 
worth for him ashe never had before. I’m come on his 
business, and if he goes to set his dog on me, it’ll be 
to his own ruination and no harm to me, for there 
isn’t a dog in the country round that hasn’t a civil 
acquaintance with me, by reason of a way I’ve got 
wi’ ’em, so just go and tell the old gentleman to let me 
in, and get a bright good shilling ready.” . 

Gregory was fairly puzzled by her pertinacity ; but 
seeing that she would dare the danger, and feeling 
that he had done his best to protect her from it, he 
pushed on, while she shuffled after him, and they 
entered the yard nearly together, just as Mr. 
Presgrave was ushering Mr. Banaster into his car- 
riage. But, before we relate what further passed, we 
must go back a little, and describe the interview 
between .Michael and his visitor, after Gregory had 
left them together. 


CHAPTER XXII.—MORE STIRRING SUBJECTS THAN BATS 
AND GRASS. 

‘“‘T’m afraid you will find my room cold,” said 
Michael, as Mr. Banaster seated himself in the op- 
posite chair. 

‘“Warm enough with a great coat on,” said Mr. 
Banaster, who could not make a further concession. 

‘Not quite so snug as yours, though I believe I 
have as many bats hanging about in the ivy outside, 
and mice rattling in the wainscot, as would out- 
count your animals, living and dead.” | - 

‘Curious creature, the bat!’’ said Mr. Banaster, 
his thoughts immediately diverted to their habitual 
train; ‘‘I suppose it is only the common ‘bat you 
have? You never saw any of the Vespertilio .guipis- 
trethes —the one famous for long fits of torpor? I have 
a specimen, but not a perfect one.” 

**T never looked at any of them,’ said Michael ; 
‘* besides, I don’t think you came to talk about bats, 
any more than I went to Fothergill to look at grass!” 

Although Michael laughed a grim laugh, Mr. 
Banaster saw plainly that he was in earnest, and a 
prey to anxiety, so he opened his errand without 
further delay. 
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‘¢ Miss Trigg tells me you have had a notice served 
on you,” he remarked. 

‘Yes, but that is arranged; however, they mean 
to goon. You haven’t interfered, I suppose, to stop 
them?” 

‘‘T have done what I could.” 

“Tf that simpleton Keriol could only see that he 
was about to throw away one property after another 
that he will never touch! but some will not see— 
blind, infatuated—he is one of them!” 

Mr. Banaster looked thoughtful. During his drive 
he had arranged all he had to say with clearness, 
caution, and precision; but the sight of the old man’s 
face drove it all out of his memory, and he could 
only catch a stray, disconnected portion here and 
there, as it passed in hurried flight before him. 
‘“‘ Have you made any inquiries since I saw you 
after John or his family?” he said, beginning with 
the first point he had grasped, but not at all the first 
in his premeditated list. 

Michael stared at him. 

‘¢ Since I saw you! Why what time has there been 
to do anything since then? especially when my 
hands have been full of other business, this Keriol 
affair among the rest.” 

‘¢‘ Ah—true,”’ said Mr. Banaster, diving into his 
chaotic memory for a better start. 

‘‘ Have you heard anything?” asked Michael, 
struck by his constrained manner and absent look. 

Mr. Banaster reflected, and on the whole he 
thought this question was a happy leading, so he 
replied,— 

‘‘T have, and I am come to tell you what it is.” 

‘‘Hah!” exclaimed Michael, fixing his eyes on 
him. 

‘‘T have heard that John Gayton is dead, certainly 
dead! and that he left two children,” said Mr. 
Banaster. 

‘* Where did you get that?” inquired Michael. 

‘From an authority I am not at liberty to name,. 
but which I believe to be correct ; it was only yester- 
day I heard it, and I have lost no time in coming to 
you, according to my promise.” 

‘Thank you, thank you,” said Michael, drily. 
‘And have you these two children ready to pro- 
duce ?”? 

“Tam told they are ready to come forward; but 
you, not J, must be the person to bring them forward, 
you know.” ! 

‘* Ay, to be sure, ‘to be sure,’’ said Michael, in the 
same tone. ‘‘ And you have the proper certificates of 
John’s death and burial and marriage, and the 
birth of these children ?” 

‘* Nay, it is for you to obtain those,” said Mr: 
Banaster; ‘‘my promise to Miss Gayton went no 
further than that I would—you know what I was 
to do.” 

“Yes, I know; but you have been doing more— 
more, a good deal. You have been looking out for me: 
You thought, I suppose, that Iwas wanting—wanting 
in my duty.” 

There was no doubt in Mr. Banaster’s mind that 
this was the case, but he passed it over, and said,— 

** Shall I tell you all I know?” } 

‘* Know !” echoed Michael, in an impatient tone: 

‘Well, what I have heard, then; of course I know 
nothing.” 

Mr. Banaster read the facts he had gained from 
Tarvit as they stood in his note-book, omitting alk 
mention of his name. 
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‘There is only one person who could have made 
up that rigmarole to you,” said Michael, when he 
had done. 

Mr. Banaster quietly returned his note-book to his 
pocket and said nothing. 

‘‘T know who it was,’’ he added. 

“ Very good; then, my not telling you will be no 
breach of kindness, though my doing so would be a 
breach of faith.” 

‘‘T thought he was over the sea,” said Michael, 
looking at Mr. Banaster. 

Mr. Banaster looked impenetrable. 

‘‘ He is a great rascal.” 

Mr. Banaster did not relax a muscle. 

“He brought me some stuff of the kind, hoping 
to extort money from the old lady years ago; but he 
had not a single proof to show, not a certificate of 
any kind. John may be dead, he may have been 
married; he may have left children; but many other 
things may be the case: he may be alive; he may not 
have married ; he may not have left children ; who is 
tosay? Let the fellow bring his proofs; let him 
bring his proofs.” 

‘Did Miss Gayton ever know of the existence of 
these children ?—ever hear of the report of it, I 
mean ?”’ asked Mr. Banaster. 

“She heard the report, and rewarded the fellow 
for his trouble, egainst my advice. Didn’t he tell 

you so?” 

Mr. Banaster waved his hand. ‘‘I admit no pre- 
sumed authority,” he said, ‘“ but I ask if you told 
Miss Gayton of the report, and whether it was that 
report which led her to change her mind with regard 
to Alan Stapylton, and leave you in trust with the 
estate until the true heir should turn up.” 

“Yes, yes, that was it,” said Michael, “and we 
made inquiries, I made inquiries, but it was all 
romance. There is not a certificate, nor a register ; 
notasingle proof to be found. And would it be right 
to raise hopes in people that a little time must dis- 
appoint? I am sick of the place. I can’t think 
what made me take it; but now I’m here I won’t go 
out on false pretences.” 

‘Michael looked much agitated as he spoke, and 
Mr. Banaster was sent into a sea of perplexities by 
his apparently just remarks and his disgust at the 
cares and incumbrance of the place. Besides, it was 
very true; he had only Tarvit’s word for the story, 
no other evidence, for the likeness of one man to 
another was no evidence at all, though this young 
Trafford did bear every lineament and look of his 
declared father John Gayton. Then, too, Tarvit 
could not come forward to support his tale. It was 
really a lame affair. The more Michael pressed his 
reasons for discrediting the whole story, the stronger 
became his convictions that he had been probably 
mposed upon; but just as he was yielding to these, 
it occurred to him that Tarvit had received a pension 
from Michael for being quiet, and how did this 
eonsist with the man’s being unworthy of credit? 

‘May I ask,” he said, ‘‘if the person who gave 
you the intelligence—your ‘rascal’ (who is by no 
means necessarily my informant, remember)—was 
considered by you so unworthy of confidence, why 
you rewarded him ?” 

“We rewarded him to please Miss Gayton, be- 
cause he had been her brother’s servant, and had 
suffered some hardships with him—mere sentiment 
and nonsense. He never suffered anything he 
éould help, nor did anything he wasn’t well paid 
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for, I'll answer for that—and she was so foolish 
as to promise him a pension through me, and it has 
been paid regularly to some old hag, his mother, 
I suppose, ever since.” 

So, then, here was quite a different reading of 
things, thought Mr. Banaster. 

Michael saw the thought in his countenance. 

‘Tell that fellow,” he said,—‘‘ who ought to have 
left the world long ago, by way of the gallows— 
when he comes to you again, to come to me, to bring 
his proofs, as I told him to do the last time I saw 
him, and then we will go to work for these two 
children of his invention.” 

‘Nay, nay, there are such people, I should think ; 
name and place given, you see; at any rate, inquiry 
would discover that. At the same time, if they do 
exist, they are not necessarily the children of John 
Gayton.” 

‘‘ Has he been to get money out of them, by putting 
them up to claim the estate?” asked Michael. 

“He?” inquired Mr. Banaster. 

“That fellow, Zarvit. Of course I know who it is. 
How long has he been in England? Where is he?” 

‘Mr. Presgrave, I am a man of my word; I hope 
that is known to you. I came simply to relate to you 
certain facts, without giving up my authority ; having 
done that, my duty is fulfilled,” said Mr. Banaster, 
rising to depart. 

‘‘Sit down, do sit down,’’ said Michael. 
won’t stir in this, I- suppose ?”’ 

“‘T!” exclaimed his visitor, whose genuine horror 
of stirring gave strength to the pronoun. 

‘‘No, I know you won’t. I’m much obliged to 
you for coming to me, very much ; I knew you would 
stand by me in anything troublesome, that was why 
I made Miss Gayton send for you. I knewI should 
be safe with you.” 

‘Thank you for your good opinion,” said Mr. 
Banaster; ‘‘ but I hope you will not get me into 
another pledge on the strength of it; I have never 
been sorry but cnce that I allowed myself to be drawn 
into this.” 

“T’m glad you were, glad you were,’ muttered 
Michael. 

‘“You don’t look well, Mr. Presgrave,” said Mr. 
Banaster, as he advanced towards the door. 

‘Cold, merely a cold,” said Michael. 

“Your man seems to think—” Mr. Banastcr 
began. 

‘My man is a fool,” interrupted Michael. 

‘He is a very sensible one if he is ; I have a great 
fancy for him.” 

‘‘ He is honest,”’ said Michael. 

‘¢ More than that, he is attached to you, and I think 
you could ill afford to lose him.” 

Perhaps Michael understood the meaning involved 
in this speech to be, that one who had so few to love 
him, should be chary of such as he had. He looked 
anything but amiable, and on Mr. Banaster’s ven- 
turing, in fulfilment of his promise to Gregory, to 
press that a little medical help should be sent for, 
he grew very impatient. 

‘‘The fellow presumes on long service,” he said; 
‘‘he had no business to say anything about me to 

ou.” 
j Perhaps Michael felt relieved by Mr. Banaster’s 
visit, or perhaps he wanted to make up for any ill- 
temper or ill-manners he had shown in the course of 
conversation, or perhaps he wanted to prove that he 
was in no need of a doctor. Whatever the reason was, 
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he ushered him down-stairs, and saw him into his 
carriage, just as Gregory and the gipsy made their 
appearance. 

Michael frowned as they came through the wicket. 

‘‘TIsthat the way you keep those vagabonds out of 
the place, by letting them walk in in your company ?” 
he cried, not restrained by Mr. Banaster’s presence 
to moderation in look or voice. 

‘‘T don’t believe as you could a walked in without 
her,” said Gregory, whose vexation got the better of 
his usual serenity; ‘‘ she sticks like a burr, and she 
won't be said, but she must see you.” 

‘‘See me!” exclaimed Michael, looking pale with 
disgust and anger. 

‘Yes, yer honour’s lordship, and it’s yerself I want 
to see, and if yer’ll only cross my hand with a shilling 
—though quality always gives me half-a-crown—PU 
tell yer what this old gentleman wants me to keep 
from yer; but it’s always the best to know the worst, 
and being as it’s bad news yer shall have it cheap.” 

She delivered this oration so loudly, so rapidly, and 
with such a determined air, that it took the whole yard 
by surprise for a moment. Mr. Banaster put his 
head out of his carriage window to look at her, Watty 
stood staring by the horses’ heads, the coachman 
looked at her with great interest from the box, and 
as to Michael, he stood on the steps silent for a 
second or two before he could get breath and presence 
of mind to speak ; but a second or two was enough. 

‘‘Turn her out, Wat! Where’s Jock?” he cried ; 
and Mr. Banaster, not fond of such scenes as he 


thought would probably ensue, ordered the man to | 


drive on, and nodded an adieu to Michael, while 
Gregory went to the gates to make him a bow as he 
passed through them. 

As Michael was fairly tackled by the gipsy, who 
had said something to him which had given her an 
advantage, so that he stood to listen, Mr, Banaster 
said to Gregory, checking the carriage as he passed,— 

‘‘T have done as you asked me; but I fear I have 
got you into trouble; Mr. Presgrave will not allow 
that he is ill.” 

Gregory shook his head, ‘“‘I shan’t be in more 
trouble than what comes in the general way, sir,”’ he 
said ; ‘‘I did my best to serve him, and if it comes to 
nothing, I can’t help it; but it may be that he’ll scold 
on for a bit, and then thinking of your words all the 
time, he’ll send for the doctor at last ; and his scolding, 
if I can only get him to do that, isn’t no manner of 
signification to me; he’s bound to scold somebody 
about summat, and it comes best to me, being as I 
know how to take it easy—no disrespect, you under- 
stand, sir.” 

Mr. Banaster laughed, and told him he quite un- 
derstood, and the carriage passed through the gates. 

When Gregory turned round he beheld the gipsy 
on the steps, standing before his master, who had on 
his face a a between surprise and annoyance. 

‘* Blesh yer honour’s aise and long life to yer, 
and I hopes as yer honour’Il never see no bad luck for 
all that’s to happen,” said the gipsy, holding up a 
shilling to Gregory in triumph, as he came up to her, 
and Michael turned and went towards the door. 

“Ha, ha!” she cried, showing all her great white 
teeth, ‘‘where’s the dog I was to have? Didn’t I 
tell yer as I’d got the worth of this for him?” 

‘“‘A shilling to a gipsy!””’ said Gregory to himself, 
as he lifted his hands in surprise. ‘“ Well, well, what 
is coming to us? However, it’s better than setting 
the dog upon her.” 
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‘‘ Greg,” cried Michael, coming to the door when 
the gipsy, without further lingering, went through the. 
wicket. 

Gregory, who had scarcely got his face into its 
usual aspect of calmness, hastened towards him. 

‘What makes you look so scared ?”’ said Michael, 

“Scared ?” said Gregory; ‘why, I was thinking 
I didn’t trade so badly with the pedlar the other day, 
seeing I’d summat to show for it.” 

“*Can’t I give a shilling without your leave?” 
said Michael, angrily. ' 

‘‘T’m sure you should never want my leave to give 
a shilling where ’twas wanting, master, and I ax your © 
pardon, being as I meant no offence.” 

‘* Come up-stairs,”’ said Michael. 

Gregory obeyed, but he would rather just then 
have gone to the kitchen fire, for he was ill at ease 
in body; cold and pain from rheumatism were fast 
upsetting his equilibrium. He looked, as he followed 
Michael, at the little insects Mr. Banaster had noticed 
in the stairs. The sight of them brought back their 
conversation as they had looked at them, and never 
did his heart respond more joyfully to the thought 
of ‘‘a house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens.”’ Asthis filled his mind, a smile came over 
his face, and by the time he stood before Michael, as 
he sat in his chair, waiting to receive his orders, he 
had the same placid, heart-strong, though humble 
look as usual. 


(Leisure our, Sept, 1, 1369, 





TWO MONTHS IN PALESTINE, 
_ BY THE AUTHCR OF “TWO MONTHS IN SPAIN,” 
Ty. 


I now commenced my survey of the Holy City, where 
I remained twenty days. Tor the convenience of my 
readers, I propose to take the first six days, and give 
a short sketch of each day’s experience in “ sight- 
seeing.” 

First in traditional importance is the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre. It is a sad and melancholy 
exhibition, J should be sorry to repeat the stories I 
heard of the artifices and contrivances of the staff of 
priests that live here on the ignorance and credulity 
of their victims. Those Greek, Roman, and Armenian 
orgies are not only a scandal to Christianity, but are a 
check to the progress of evangelism in the East. 
One can scarcely feel surprised at the Jew and 
Mohammedan turning with contempt from such a 
system of superstition and idolatry as they see in this 
perverted Christianity. But I am keeping the reader 
too long at the door of the so-called Holy Sepulehre. 
We enter the building from the south, by a high 
Byzantine gate, and the first object. that arrests our 
attention is a platform, or divan, with a guard of 
Turkish soldiers to keep peace among the professors 
of that gospel which breathes brotherly love and 
charity in every linc. There are within the walls of 
this building, which may be about 250 feet square, no 
less than thirty-seven objects professedly identified 
with the suffering and resurrection of our blessed 
Lord. I will only make reference to a few of them, 
which recall events that are familiar to us all. The first 
object shown by our guide was the ‘“‘ Stone of Unction,” 
a marble slab, before which the devout were kneeling 
and pressing their lips on the bare stone. Turning to 
the left, we were shown a round cage called the 
‘Station of the Virgin,’ where Mary stood while 
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TWO MONTHS 


they were anointing the body of Jesus. Turning 
inward under the great dome, we’ reach the Holy 
Sepulchre, an oblong building of marble about 
26 feet by 18 feet, within which we are shown the 
actual sepulchre of our Lord.. The slab which covers 
it serves as an altar, and over it are suspended a great 
number of silver and gilt lamps, shedding a dim light, 
and giving awe, if not solemnity, to the scene. There 
are moments when one would wish to banish all 
scepticism; and here in this dim recess; and after- 
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wards standing before the altar of tlie cress om} 


Calvary, the great events in the sufferings of our 
Saviour rush upon the mind and fill the heart to 
overflowimg. Outside the sepulchre I met a Latin 
priest whe had been my fellow-passenger from 
Beyrout te Jaffa, and in conversation with him I 
made seme allusion to the round aperture in the wall 
of the Sepulchre, from which the holy fire that descends 
from heaven and miraculously lights up the lamps 
round the Holy Sepulchre is handed out to the 
multitude of devotees by the officiating priest. ‘‘This,”’ 
he ‘‘is another of those frauds that the Greek 
Churel practise on their ignorant and bigoted dupes. 
It isamimsult to religion to call these men priests, 
they are ignorant, grasping, and deceitful ;”’ and with 
strong emphasis, he concluded in these words: “ It is 
not @ religion, but a humbug, and an insult to 
Christiamity.’” I could scarcely look in his face and 
keep my gravity, it was se like the ‘kettle and the 
pot,” ially as | knew that for many centuries the 
Latin. ch held amd practised a like belief, and. 
thatitismot many years since, after a quarrel with 
the Greek Church, they were deprived of the privi- 
lege ef using the holy fire, they discovered it to be 
‘a wieked andi impudent impesture.” I do not see 
that itis much worse tham them “Loretto house,” or 
their “winking and bleeding wrgims,” and other 
equally extravagant “‘ impestures.” 

onward im #line with the Sepulehre, 
and under a second dome; isthe Greek church, the 
largest amd richest: withim the building, and highly 
decorated with gilt sereems,, elaborate carvings, and 
massive ¢handeliers. Tix the centre of tlie aisle is 
a circular slab, with a ing star called the 
“centre of the world,” with a legend attached to 
it. A semicircular corridor gees round this church, 
in which there area number of chapels and altars, 
which I need not enumerate: Descending from this 
corridor by a flight of twenty steps, we are shown 
the place of the discovery of the true cross, and where 
the Empress Helena sat when it was discovered. 
Near to this, we are shown an altar which is called 
curiously enough “The Chapel of the Invention of 
the Cross,” and in its neighbourhood, the “ Pillar of 
Flagellation” and the “‘ Prison of Christ.” Ascending 
from this, we pass three or four other chapels, and 
arrive at the stair leading up to Golgotha. This is 
supposed to be a rock elevated some twenty feet above 
the general level of the building. There are several 
chapels on this platform, but I shall only refer to the 
principal one, on the east side, called ‘ The Chapel of 
the Elevation of the Cross.” This is supposed to be 
raised over the rock which was ‘‘rent”’ at the timeof the 
crucifixion, and which is shown by the Greek priest in 
attendance. In front of the altar is a cireular hole of 
five inches diameter, showing where the cross is said 
to have been fixed in the earth; and on each side, a 
little behind, are two holes for the crosses of the two 
thieves. I have said that there are moments when 
one would wish to banish all scepticism,. and this is 


chant a prayer. 
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| one of them, but the incidents passing around you 


soon dispel every feeling of solemnity. 

It was now about three P.m., and we waited to see 
the afternoon procession of the three churches round 
the building to the various so-called sacred spots. 
The Greeks take the lead; officiating priests, and 
pilgrim-followers, carrying lighted tapers, proceed 
from their own church, stopping at each altar to 
They are followed at a short 
interval by representatives of the Latin Church, lay 
and elerical ; and immediately after them come the 
Armenians. They sometimes get imeonveniently 
close upon each other, and while the Armenians are 
chanting their serviee in the Chapel ef Golgotha 
with all the pewer ef their lungs, the ims are 
equally vociferous rownd the ‘‘ Table ef Unetion,” 
immediately below them The services: mingle 
together in the wildest diseerd, turning: the:sacred 
drama into @ badly arranged ishi 
all idea of selemmity. Ameng the other a 
and extravagant: obj within the 
shown the tombs: of Adam and Melchizedek But 
I should only tire the reader by reference te alll the 
puerile attempts to concentrate within this building 
objects whielk must have beer spread over the whole 
of the ameient city and its neighbourheed. The 
whole is: # mass of meongruity, producing: nothing 
but sorrow and shame im the minds of simple 
Christians who witness: suck: rsion. of that pure 
and spiritual worship to the womam of 
Samaria by the Messiah, “ is a Spirit, and they. 
that gre asap must: worship him im spirit and in 
truth.” (Johmiv. 24) The building, fromam artistic 
point of view, has: no attractions: all is smeke, dirt, 
and dilapidation. 

We returmed to our hetel through the Via Dolo- 
rosa, another of those traditional places witeh sprang 
up many centuries after the events to whieh they 
refer. Soom after leaving the Church. ef the Sepul- 
chre we enter anarrew, dirty, and il-paved strect. 
This is the Via Dolorosa ; and here may Be seen the 
Greek and Latin priests conducting them vetaries to 
the different: ‘‘ stations” to which is attached some 
event eomnected with the crucifixiom. Here the 
Saviour wiped his bleeding brow.. A stone in the 
wall of a house is- worshipped asthe place where the 
Saviour, fainting under the weight of the cross, 
leaned his shoulder. Winding our way through 
this narrow street towards St. Stephen’s Gate, we 
come to ‘‘the arch of the Ecce Homo.” This modern 
arch, which spans the narrow street, is supposed to 
be near the house of Pilate, and where he presented 
our Lord to the people, and said, ‘‘ Behold the 
man!” ‘These are all comparatively modern Arab 
buildings; the street could not have had an existence 
at the time of the events which it is thus sought to 
perpetuate. No miracle in the Eastern churches is 
greater than that of leading their votaries to the 
belief that these are the material objects, and this the 
way by which the Saviour was led to crucifixion. 

The next day was set apart to visit the Mosque of 
Omar, and the other objects of interest, on what is 
called the Haram, a platform of 1,500 feet running 
north and south, overlooking the Valley of Jehosha- 
phat, and 900 feet from east to west. Our useful. 
dragoman, Abraham, had procured us the necessary 
authority for admission here, as well as to the Citadel. 
and Tower of David, at a charge of ten francs each 
person. 

There is no doubt entertained that within the area. 
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of the Haram stood the ancient Temple of Jeru- 
salem, but I shall not enter upon that subject till I 
have taken the reader over the objects that are now 
to be seen. I should mention that, until the Crimean 
War, this place was shut against all but the ‘“ faith- 
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ful,” and for a Jew or Christian to enter would be at | 
the risk of his life. Even now many of the good 
old conservative Moslems see in the change ‘“‘ the nar- 
row end of the wedge,” and look with jealousy on a 
privilege which in their eyes amounts to sacrilege. 
We entered by a gate at the north-west corner, 
accompanied by an official with sword and semi- | 
military costume, and were led to the raised platform | 
on which the Mosque stands, where we put off our 
shoes, and were supplied with slippers, and taken 
charge of by the old sheik who has the care of the 
Mosque, a fine venerable-looking old man, who, 
after shaking hands with us all round, asked us for 
a snuff. My highland countrymen would have 
thought us a very unsocial lot not to have a “‘sneishin’ 
mull”? among us, to cement our friendship. Having 
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seen that gem of Saracenic architecture, the Taj 
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Mahal at Agra, and other monuments of the taste 
and wealth of the emperors of India, I confess J 
was a little disappointed at the first close inspection 
of this building. It seemed, like everything else in 
the hands of the Turks, dirty and neglected. The 


beautiful Damascus tiles and the arabesque colouring 
round the frieze and outer wall were much broken 
and dilapidated, and neither outside nor within did I 
see anything to be compared with even what remains 
of the beautiful Alhambra of Granada. It has been 
highly praised by all the most eminent architects 
who have seen it as “a thing of beauty ;” and, viewed 
from every point around the city, the magnificent 
dome and imposing form and situation of the build- 
ing cannot fail to strike with admiration. 

On entering the building, one accustomed to contrast 
the Greco-Roman architecture with the Saraceni¢ 
and medizeval, will see at once that columns and 
other materials of the former have been largely 
used, and these no doubt formed portions of the 
Jewish-Roman Temple of Herod. In the centre, 
and immediately under the great dome, we are 
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shown the ‘Sacred Rock,” which formed the | with the platform, is evidently Saracenic. During 
original summit of Mount Moriah, and now stands | the period of the Crusaders this church was under the 
about five feet above the pavement of the Mosque. | special protection of the Knights Templars, and I 
We were led below, by a flight of steps, to a vault | believe their modern representatives have some tradi- 
under the rock, and could see what appears to | tions that refer to this temple. It occupies a space 
be the natural rock over our heads. On stamping | of 275 by 280 feet along the southern line of the 
with the feet a hollow sound is produced, and we | Haram, and is such a mixture of Jewish, Roman, and 
are told the legend of the rock being suspended | Christian architecture, that it is difficult to assign it 
in the air, and are shown the footprints of Moham- | to any date. 

med, where he last touched the earth before his Returning to the platform, we strolled round the 
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OUTLINE PLAN OF JERUSALEM. 


ascent to heaven, and the handprints of the angel | area of the Haram, inspecting the various objects of 
Gabriel, who held the rock down as it was ascending | Mohammedan interest studded along its surface, 
with the prophet! There are many other objects | some of them of very pretty Saracenic art, such as 
here equally marvellous, but, after the “inventions” | the marble cupola, called the dome of Moses, the 
in the Church of the Sepulchre, we must not say | dome of Solomon, and the gem of them all, the dome 
too much on the credulity of the followers of | or ‘judgment seat of King David.” 
Mohammed. . edi We left the platform by the north-west gate at 
Leaving the ‘‘Dome of the Rock,” as the site of | which we entered, accompanied by our military 
the great Mosque is called, we were conducted along | guide, and passed through the Moslem parts of the 
the platform to the Mosque of el Aksa, perhaps the | town, along that depression which divides the ridges 
first Christian Church in Jerusalem. Thisis situated | of Aksa and Mount Zion, and ascended the latter to 
on the south-west corner of the Haram platform. the citadel, or Tower of David. To the antiquarian 
This spot has many indications of being on or near | this is one of the most interesting remains of the 
the site of the Jewish Temple, to which I shall have | ancient city of David, and probably formed a strong- 
occasion to refer more fully in some subsequent | hold of the Jebusite. It also corresponds with 
remarks on the topography of the Holy City, above | the situation of the tower of Hippicus, of which 
and below ground. I have also a strong conviction | the reader will find a description in Book iv. 
that this was the site of an early Christian church | chap. 4, of Josephus’s ‘‘ Wars of the Jews.” This 
under the Romans of the fourth century, and appro- | building is on the western brow of Mount Zion, over- 
priated from an older building, as the vaults under | looking the Valley of Hinnom. The lower part is 
the mosque clearly indicate the remains of Jewish | early Jewish, built of those great bevelled stones 
architecture in the great bevelled stones that form | which we notice in the western wall of the Temple. 
part of the walls. The basilican aisles have strong | As the reader will often find these bevelled stones 
marks of early Christian architecture, with lines of | referred to in describing Jewish architecture, I may 
columns similar to those in the Church of the | here explain that this ‘“bevelling’” resembles the 
Nativity at Bethlehem. The upper part, in a line | work in the panels of a door; about four inches of 
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the border of the stone all round is hewn smooth, 
the centre projecting, sometimes rough and unhewn. 
These stones are dovetailed, or joined together, with 
lead or iron, so close that one can scarcely detect the 
joints. This, I think, should be called Phoenician 
architecture: first, because we find it in some of the 
Greek Islands, and on the coast of Syria, where the 
Jews never had any footing; and further because the 
Jews had no taste for art, Solomon employing the Phe- 
nicians in the building of the Temple, just as Herod 
availed himself of the arts and artisans of Greece 
and Rome. But to return to this ancient tower. 
The interior is now occupied as a guard-room. We 
were conducted to the battlements, from which we 
had a magnificent view of the city and country round. 
We parted here with our courteous military guide, 
and proceeded northward, past the Jaffa Gate, and 
ascended the walls leading round to the north of the 
city, till we got near the Damascus Gate. Frem 
this point the cityis best seen in all its details; and, 
with my head filled with Josephus, I was able to 
form a tolerably accurate idea of the outline he gives 
of the city in his day, in the chapter to which I 
have already referred. Although no city has un- 
dergone such a change as ancient Zion, where 
valleys have been filled up with débris, modern 
streets and houses built 50 to 60 feet over aceumu- 
lated rubbish, still the four hills may be distinctly 
traced out—that of Bezetha on the east, running 
south and uniting with Mount Moriah, and termi- 
nating in the low ridge of Ophel, and that of Aksa 
on the west, slightly descending towards the Pool 
of Hezekiah, and joining Mount Zion on the south; 
while the now slight depression, called by Josephus 
the ‘‘ Valley of the Cheesemongers,” but better known 
as the Tyropeon, divides Mount Zion from Mount 
Moriah, and slopes down to the Pool of Siloam. 
This valley, and the bridges over it which united the 
two hills or city of Zion with the Temple, I shall 
have occasion to refer to in my researches under- 
ground. In the meantime I would direct the atten- 
tion of tourists to this spot, that they may better 
understand, and be able to reconcile the ancient with 
the present Jerusalem. 

We.descended near to, and passed out at, the 
Damascus Gate, and turning a short way to the east- 
ward, we came to what our guide called the Royal 
Caverns, but which are merely remains of a great 
subterranean quarry. It is one of the most remark- 
able sights in the city, yet I was surprised to find 
that many persons who had paid a passing visit to 
Jerusalem had never had their attention called to it. 
We crept, feet foremost, through a low arch in the 
reck, and with lighted candles proceeded down an 
incline over accumulating rubbish, whieh may be of 
any depth, till we came to the galleries and cutting 
of the quarry. Here were many of those great 
eyclopean stones still lying about, and round the 
sides are seen the deep incisions of the workmen’s 
tools, fresh and sharp, just as if the men had left 
their work for a holiday. Proceeding onward, we 
came occasionally to a pool of water, and had to steer 
our way cautiously through the excavated galleries, 
till we had got well down to the lower part of the 
Bezetha ridge, when our guide would not proceed 
any further with us. The materials taken from 
this quarry must have been immense, and most 
probably it was the chief source from whieh the 
walls and edifices were built. This finished our 
second day’s journey. 
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On the third day, at 7.30. a.m., we visited the 
Church and “Tomb of the Virgin,” while the 
Greek and Armenian service was going on. This 
subterranean building is outside of St. Stephen’s 
Gate, in the valley of the Kedron, and is in some 
respects a more interesting building than the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre: The present entrance may 
be of the 11th or 12th century. The descent to 
the chapels is by a broad flight of sixty steps. 
The building is divided between the Greeks and 
Armenians, and the place was almost blocked up 
by pilgrims of both sects. The service was going on 
at both altars, the lights were dimmed with clouds of 
incense, and it was only after a little time that we 
eould collect our ideas and see our way. We were 
taken charge of by one of the priests, and guided 
round to the back of the altar, where we were shown 
the tomb of the Virgin! as also that of the parents 
of the Virgin, Joachim and Anna! and of Joseph, the 
husband of Mary! It was not for me to inquire into 
these traditions. My Latin friend of the Holy Sepul- 
chre would call it ‘‘Greek imposture;”’ but for the 
support of a corps of idle priests, one tradition is as 
good as any other. A little way to the right of this 
chapel, just at the commencement of the ascent of 
Mount Olivet, the Latin Church has inclosed a small 
space of ground of about an acre, including within 
the walls twelve or fourteen old olive-trees. This 
they call Gethsemane; and the Greeks, not to be 
behind their Latin brethren, have got their Gethse- 
mane also, to the left, near the Chapel of the Virgin. 
Some matter-of-fact people have protested against 
there being two Gethsemanes, but I am inclined to 
think that both may be right, and that a considerable 
portion of the slopes of the mountain formed a public 
garden, as the name indicates, to which the citizens 
resorted, and where our Saviour and his apostles 
often retired after their labours and ministrations in 
the Temple, to the quiet sequestered walks, and vine 
and olive-clad terraces, beyond the noise and turmoil 
of the city. 

We now ascended the Mount of Olives, by the 
middle road, to the mosque and minaret on the 
summit of the hill, within* which is the so-called 
Church of the Ascension. We were permitted to 
enter, and within a small cupola were shown a stone 
with the footprints left by the Saviour on his ascen- 
sion, which a priest and several pilgrims were devoutly 
kissing. We ascended the dilapidated old minaret. 
The view from this height has often been described, 
but no pen can convey to the reader the feelings and 
emotions that stir the heart on first viewing the 
scenes around this sacred mountain. Here there is 
no deceit or imposture: every object around passes 
before the eye like the sight of familiar friends, all 
doubts vanish, all our early lessons come back to us 
with vivid reality, and a prayer of thankfulness rises 
to our lips, that we have been privileged to survey 
these sacred scenes. Looking to the east, over the 
wilderness of Judea, the Dead Sea seems to be within 
four or five miles of us, though the distance may be 
twelve miles. A portion of the valley of the Jordan may 
be traced, and beyond is the long line of the moun- 
tains of Moab. I remember when some years ago 
Holman Hunt exhibited his wonderful picture of the 
“‘Seapegoat,”” many would-be crities pronounced it 
a great exaggeration; but if he took the view from 
the spot where I stood, the scene could not have been 
more true and faithful to the reality. The declining 
sun lighted up with a perfect. blaze the brown crags 
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and barren face of these mountains, and threw 
dark shadows on their deep recesses. The view to 
the west embraced the whole city, which, as seen 
from this height, seemed to be transformed into a 
picture of unrivalled splendour. Every object, from 
the valley of the Kedron at our feet, to the heights 
of Mount Zion, stood out in clear and bold relief 
while the narrow dirty streets and abominations of 
the city were lost in shadows. What a scene this 
must have been when the magnificent Temple of 
Herod crowned the heights of Mount Moriah, with 
towers and palaces, and all that wealth and art could 
devise ! 

Many writers on biblical history dispute the facet 
of this spot being the scene of the ascension : 
first, on the ground that our Saviour would 
not choose so prominent a place, seen from the 
whole city, for his ascension; and secondly, that St. 
Luke says, ‘‘ He led them out as far as to Bethany. 
And it came to pass while he blessed them he was 
parted from them and carried up into heaven.” 





SIR HERBERT EDWARDES, K.C.B., K.€.8.1. 
Il. 


To be silent on the subject of religion, as asso- 
ciated with the public and private life of Sir Herbert 
Edwardes, would be to dim the lustre of his cha- 
racter. It was one of the distinguishing features of his 
Indian conduct, that while he took care that no one 
should find occasion in it against his public duties, 
he fostered to his utmost every Christian movement, 
and that, at a time when it was fashionable and 
almost official to deny Christian efforts to the natives. 
To him mainly may be attributed the Bible in 
Pashtoo, and the mission at Peshawur. It was my 
good fortune to be his guest at the time of his intro- 
ducing the first missionaries to their labours, and sup- 
porting them with so much effect. It can be conceived 
how opposition would be disarmed, and publie 
opinion propitiated, when it was known that Dr. 
Pfander, the head of the mission, was located with 
his family in the residence of the Commissioner. 
Iwas not surprised, therefore, to find in the first issue 
of the local “‘ Gazette,” after Dr. Pfander’s arrival, that, 
according to eastern inflated metaphor, the editor 
recommended him to the Punjabees as “the great 
luminary which, after dazzling his eyes previously in 
Persia, had arisen now: with blessing light upon 
Peshawur, and that all who would have their own 
and their children’s darkness dissipated, should hasten 
to the glory of that light.” 

But Sir Herbert’s religion was not confined to the 
patronage of evangelical missions, it was with him 
a vital reality. It was his guide and stay in the 
sunny and shady hour. It was because “his feet were 
upon the rock,” that therefore he was ‘“‘armed at 
all points completely,” calm, collected, and decided 
in difficulty and danger. Like some of the old 
hero-Puritans, the voice of his conduct was this: 
‘Thou art my King, O God! Through thee will 
we tread them under that rise up against us. For 
I will not. trust in my bow: it is not my sword that 
shall help me; but it is thou, that savest us from our 
enemies, and puttest them to confusion that hate us.” 

In fact, the Bible was his text-book and abiding 
trust in the changing scenes of his varied life. 
Panoplied in this armour of God, he was proof against 
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trial and peril. Int the blessed words of inspiration lay 
not only his own experience, but the secret of his 
consistency, econstaney, and success. His Christianity 
shaped his public conduct, and threw an indescribable 
charm around him in the social and domestic hour. 
It sanctified, in fact, the whole man—all he did and 
thought and said. Emphatiecally, ‘‘ to him to live was 
Christ.”’ His early religious impressions, fostered and 
strengthened by the Spirit's teaching of the Word, and 
the varied providences of his life, were developed 
into a simple grandeur which showed the man at 
the same time as a humble child of Christ and a hero. 
No wonder, then, that in those crises of our Indian 
empire to which I have referred, his conduct, whether 
in battle or council, was animated by this spirit,— 
‘I will not fear—what shall man do unto me?” 
His Christian walk, maintained in circumstances 
amounting often to a “ fiery trial” in a person of his 
refined sensibility, was so rare, that I have heard 
attributed to him some exceptional natural grace and 
virtue. But it was the grace of God that made him 
to differ; and next to the lessons of the Bible, 
he profited by the example and counsel of his two 
best and dearest friends, his own wife and Sir Henry 
Lawrence. 

Sir Herbert Edwardes’ private and open econfes- 
sion of the gospel never waned—nay, waxed stronger 
and stronger. Even when he returned to England 
for rest and life, it was the motive still to his eonduct 
and influence. As instancing this, a mutual friend 
thus wrote to me upon his death :— 

‘How little did I think, on my last visit to him, 
that one so useful, so brilliant, was so soon to pass 
away. And yet all that he said bore the stamp of 
one ready to depart, but knowing whither. I shall 
never forget his glorious countenance in speaking of 
Christ. It seemed as though he would not let you 
go, unless you shared with him in the hope which 
was the anchor of his soul. How animated his con- 
versation in dealing with the popular theories of the 
day! How reprovingly and sadly, and yet how 
tenderly, did he warn those, who are seeking not 
only to pervert our church but the gospel of the 
grace of God!” Yes! to the end he was the untiring 
witness for this gospel. Now on the platform, in 
the closet, in the social circle, and now at length on 
his final battle-field, the bed of death. Then, strong 
in Him who strengthened him, he wrestled foot to 
foot with ‘the last enemy,” till the victor-shout burst 
once again from his quivering lip, ‘‘ Thanks be to 
God, who giveth us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 

However engrossed with official duties, he had 
always leisure for the claims and sympathies of 
humanity. I was a:stranger, and he took me in; 
I was sick, and he visited me. Unknown, beyond 
being the bearer of an introduction from a mutual 
friend, he heard of my being sick in my palanquin 
somewhere out in the country, and he sent two 
mounted servants in quest of and to care for me, till 
I reached the welcome shelter of his roof. During 
the weeks that I lay there, the fever rampant in my 
veins, I was treated by him and his good wife as one 
belonging to their olden ties. Although anxious 
duties were then taxing both mind and body, from 
sometimes four in the morning till late into the 
night, he never failed dazly to sit as leisurely by my 
bedside as though I were his only care, and it were 
his only duty to soothe my weary hours with his 
cheering and sprightly conversation. ‘But all 
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his serious thoughts had rest in heaven.” So 
that he sought, with the Bible in his hand, to 
draw water for my thirsty soul out of its wells of 
salvation. And as he read as few could read, so 
reverently, and in tones that seemed breathed from 
heaven, so musically, the fiery haste of fever 
slackened in my veins, and cooled upon my brow, 
and I could sleep. And shall not the Master’s 
requital to him and his wife be “in that day” this 
—‘‘ Forasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me” ? 

His friendship, slowly formed, endured steady and 
unselfish through time and trial. His faith once 
committed was faith for life. While jealous for his 
friend’s honour, he was not blind to his faults. 
Hominis est errare was his proverb, and therefore 
charity his virtue. Too sincere to flatter, and yet 
slow to condemn, he could exhort and reprove so 
wisely and lovingly, that his counsel became wisdom 
to your conduct, and his reproof corrective balm to 
both head and heart. However much he prized his 
friend and his interests, he subordinated them to his 
duty to his God and country. When these were 
coincident, no personal labour or inconvenience was too 
great for the devotion of his heart. There is a fine 
trait of this in a letterto a friend, who, while eminently 
qualified for a more honourable post, was an’ unsuit- 
able candidate, among superior rivals, for a lower one. 
In succeeding to the one, to the neglect of the other, 
he shows his friend, public duty would suffer. And 
to engage him to his own and his country’s advan- 
tage, he reminds him of a case in point in a mutual 
friend, whose good abilities were lost in the post he 
occupied, for he says: ‘‘ He does not attach men, does 
not open to them and soften them into opening to him, 
which, in my mind, is the secret of managing wild 
races. Borderers are more easily led than forced, 
because they are themselves strong and brave.” In 
Sir Herbert’s exercise of this secret we have the 
clue to his ascendency over native tribes. 

It had.been hoped that a prolonged season of 
repose among the scenes and ties of home might 
sufficiently recover his health to allow him again to 
return to India, to occupy a post second only to the 
highest. His great renown and his vast administra- 
tive abilities demanded no less ; and that he might 
sway such power was to the last the desire as much 
of native chieftains as of high Indian officials. And 
no wonder, for they had witnessed his quick percep- 
tion, his unerring judgment, his firmness, his 
audacity in events as trying as ever fell to the proof 
of man. Whata remarkable gift he had of attracting 
and securing native chiefs to his interests, is shown 
in this, that I have seen among his letters on the 
breakfast table telegrams from some in the remotest 
provinces of India, expressing anxiety for his health, 
and impatience for his return, long after he had 
resigned his post. But we must hasten to the close 
of this brief sketch. , 

The sick chamber became at last the vestibule of 
heaven. Ere yet the faltering lips were sealed, or 
the eye flashed unsteady, fitfully to close, he rallied 
retreating life once more to praise 

‘* Him first, him last, and without end,” 


whose blood had washed his sins away, and who for 
him had triumphed over death, hell, and the grave. 
Heaven’s dawning light was already beaming in his 
eyes, as gazing upwards he caught the echoes of the 
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skies. His final words, mingled with tenderest 
touches of sorrowing love for his last and best- 
beloved on earth, were those of triumphant trust in 
Christ. ‘‘ Jesus, triumphant Jesus,” were his latest 
breathings on earth, ere his spirit was caught up to 
swell the anthem-praise among the blest for ever 
and ever. A solemn hush followed the words of 
triumph that faltered from his tongue; a bright 
unearthly light fluttered across his face, and he was 
one. 

. The tidings of his death were received by multi- 
tudes here and throughout the Peninsula of India as 
the news of a personal calamity, and they hastened, 
by national records and marble trophies, to avow 
their love and proclaim ‘his fame. But it needed 
not, for he could truly have said, 


**Exegi monumentum cere perennius.” 


The place allotted to his monument, among the 
mighty dead in Westminster Abbey, is side by side 
with that of Warren Hastings, a man whom he 
resembled only in a marvellous variety of capacity, 
and in securing and advancing England’s interest 
and glory in India. 

The hours of the year were hastening to their last 
when we bore the body of the hero-saint to its rest 
in the Highgate Cemetery, until the trumpet shall 
awaken it to glory. All we saw and heard around 
was invested with sorrow and death. The earth lay 
pulseless, covered with a shroud of snow—the trees 
leafless, dripping with dew-tears, while the death- 
like stillness of the air was only broken by the 
muffled moan of the passing bell. 

Grouped around the grave, bowed with sorrow, 
heart-sad, stood a few of the friends of the departed 
—men who had shared in his perils and glory, in his 
duties and honour, in his social love and philan- 
thropy—men whose names will shine with his so 
long as the annals of our country shall last. 

The service was read by one who so loved him 
living, and was so touched with the general sorrow, 
that his voice in prayer, subdued, unsteady, made 
the sublime words he read impressively solemn. 

As I turned to look my last ere the pit closed its 
mouth upon the body of my friend, I saw glittering 
upon his coffined dust the very words, defiant of death, 
which issued from his lips as the spirit passed from 
the dark valley to Jesus, ‘‘Triumphant Jesus ;” 
and there shall it bide in pledge of God’s truth, that 
‘they which sleep in Jesus will he bring with him” 
when he comes. ‘‘Evenso. Come, Lord Jesus.” 

B. B. 





ENGLISH AND AMERICAN SHIPS. 


My attention was lately called to the above subject 
by the following words in the postscript of a letter, 
written by Mr. James Hall, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
on ‘Training Ships for Homeless and Destitute 
Boys,” published in the ‘‘ Times ”’ :— 


‘‘A few days ago the master of a brig bound 
from London to Pernambuco was obliged to put 
into Falmouth, as he found two out of three of the 
A.B. seamen he had engaged in London utterly 
incompetent for the duties they had undertaken, 
one of them actually admitting that he had been 
but one voyage at sea.” 


From my experience I think there are but few 
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masters of vessels leaving any port of England, who 
cannot make a truthful report similar to the above. 
At one time a majority of the ships leaving English 
ports were wholly manned by natives of the United 
Kingdom. Such is not the case now, and the character 
of the genuine — sailor is greatly changed. 
The ‘‘Queen’s English” is not the only language 
spoken in the Sailors’ Home. 

A full crew of able English sailors is now difficult 
to obtain, and the reason why such should be the 
case few seem to take the trouble to inquire. Some 
of the causes I will try to explain very briefly. 

There has been a great decline in the deep-sea 
fisheries. The English whale fishery, that once was 
a nursery for good seamen, has now nearly ceased to 
exist, by the want of a market for whale oil. This I 
have heard mentioned as one slight cause for the 
present want of goodsailors ; and another and greater 
is the increased use of steam vessels. 

The following remarks on a recent discussion in 
Parliament about ironclads and turret-ships forcibly 
indicate the revolution in naval service: ‘‘ Walking 
the quarter-deck during a rough sea will soon be 
the feat of the past; and some day, perhaps, sailors 
will be as much shut out from the daylight as 
miners. But, suggests the Duke of Somerset, will 
not the new conditions of service kill the old race of 
Jack tars? Will not all the old salt songs, filled 
with the praises of the blue-jackets, speak only of 
the past ; and will not the sailor be transformed into 
an intelligent mechanic, who has an hourly chance 
of being drowned! The question is grave; and Lord 
Camperdown, we are glad to see, answers it without 
indulging in any sentimental—well, we must use the 
term—humbug. The decline of seamanship, as our 


fathers understood the term, seemed, he contended, 


to be ‘an inevitable effect of the progress of 
mechanical science as applied to war.’ Precisely 
so. There is nothing like looking disagreeable facts 
in the face, and calling things by their right names. 
Dibdin will soon be no more. Captain Marryat will 
in a few years be as antiquated as Xenophon. Nel- 
son’s tactics will speedily seem as strange as those of 
the Carthaginians. But the evil day has yet to come; 
and hence we may still use our flying squadron for 
the purpose of teaching seamanship. Let us make 
the best of our brief opportunity for keeping alive 
picturesque and sentimental seamanship. A genera- 
tion hence, our Tom Bowling will be a marine engine- 
driver, our Boatswain Chucks a profound mathe- 
matician, and our Admiral Nelson a gifted engineer, 
who can blow up a ship, a fort, or a city, without 
losing a man.” 

Thorough seamen are not in so much request aboard 
of steamboats as on sailing ships. A sailor on 
a steam-vessel has to do much work that a coal- 
heaver or a charwoman would do quite as well as 
himself, and all pride and fondness for the occu- 
pation are soon gone. This is a reason why good 
sailors are more difficult to be obtained than formerly ; 
but there is yet another reason, of which less has 
been said. It is simply that, in the American mer- 
chant service, sailors are better paid and better 
treated than in British merchant ships. There are, 
of course, exceptional cases; but the rule is as I state 
from my own experience. 

It is much easier to obtain a full crew of genuine 
English sailors, who thoroughly understand their 
duty, in Newe York or New Orleans than in London. 


Neither patriotism nor the misrepresentations of | 
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others will keep all sailors from learning where they 
are the best paid ; and their calling affords them the 
means of getting to ‘‘the best market’ for their 
labour. 

It was a complaint of English naval officers as long 
ago as 1812, that, in their war with America, they 
had to fight their own countrymen. Yonge, in his 
‘Naval History of Great Britain,” says that Com- 
modore Decatur, of the frigate United States, which 
captured the Macedonia, declared that all his crew 
had served not less than five years in the British 
navy, and that some of them were the crew of Nel- 
son’s barge when in the Victory. 

Allen, in his ‘‘ Battles of the British Navy,” says 
(vol. xi, page 411):—‘“‘ The difficulty of manning 
this ship (the Java) had been great. Our best seamen 
had been drained in many channels from their legiti- 
mate employment. Privateers, merchant service, 
crimps, and the mania for the American navy, had ex- 
hausted the grand reservoir.” James and other 
naval historians make the same complaint. 

What was true then is equally so now. Thousands 
of the best English sailors are to be found in American 
ships for the simple reason that they are better paid 
and better fed there. 

This is the principal reason why American mer- 
chant ships are manned by British seamen. There 
are now many English sailors in the American 
navy who have joined it with a feeling of hatred 
against the naval service of their own country, that 
must seem very strange to most Englishmen. 

There is a simple remedy for what shipowners, 
officers, and seamen alike complain of. Let mer- 
chants and shipowners try to make a profit out of. 
the legitimate business of carrying passengers and 
freight, and not try to get rich by under-paying and 
half-starving the crews of their vessels. That will 
keep English seamen in the service of ships that 
bear the flag of their native land. 

Sailors have the character of being great grum- 
blers, but people who are hungry are never in a 
pleasant humour, and sailors on a long voyage are 
generally hungry. The provisions sent aboard the 
vessels for them are, I believe, examined by a 
government officer as to quantity and quality. They 
may be justly pronounced the most ‘excellent 
articles of the kind,’’ but both the articles and the 
kind are objectionable. "When sailors ask for bread, 
the shipowners give them flints, and nearly every 
article of food with which they are served is but a 
substitute for what they ought to have at a trifling 
more expense to wealthy shipowners. Even in the 
simple matter of lime-juice to prevent scurvy, the 
most miserable stuff is often provided, more likely to. 
cause than to prevent sickness. 

Few people in England have the slightest idea of 
the amount of inland navigation on the great lakes. 
and rivers of America. There thousands of English 
seamen are to be found, and there thousands more 
will go unless the shipowners here make some use of 
experience and common sense and fair dealing. 

The system that drives good men from the English 
merchant service is productive of much evil. Inferior 
hands are employed, and ships and cargoes are not 
so safe as when the ships are better manned. The 
few who can do their duty have to do the work of 
those who cannot, and become dissatisfied. 

The men in the forecastle should not be of different 
nationalities, for such crews do not get along very 
pleasantly together. Besides this, being divided, 
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they do not assist each other in upholding their 
rights. Officers take advantage of this, and some- 
times bully them. Generally when we read of ill- 
treatment of a crew, or of great cruelty towards any 
of them by the officers of a ship, the crew will be 
found to be a mixed lot gathered from different 
nations. Were the crew all natives of the United 
Kingdom, they would unite their efforts and prevent 
injustice. 

So accustomed are the masters of English mer- 
chant vessels to find, on getting to sea, that some of 
their crew are not capable of doing the duty for 
which they have signed articles, that they look upon 
such an imposition as something that cannot be 
avoided, like bad weather or head winds, and the 
most they do with an impostor is to disrate, and pay 
him ordinary seaman’s wages. 

Should a man ship aboard of an American vessel 
as able seaman and be found incapable of doing his 
duty, he would be called a swindler, for trying to 
obtain money he could not earn. During the re- 
mainder of the voyage he would be kicked about from 
one part of the ship to another by the officers, and 
the verdict of his messmates would be ‘‘sarve him 
right.” 

The plan advocated by Mr. Hall (in his letter in 
the ‘ Times,” which I have before mentioned) for 
supplying the want of seamen, is by an increased 
number of ‘‘training ships for homeless and desti- 
tute boys.” It directly and materially aids in supply- 
ing the. want complained of; but what is better, it 
removes boys from unfortunate circumstances, such 
as lead to moral and social degradation, and places 
them where they are made honest, brave, kind- 
hearted, and useful men. What more can be re- 
quired ? 


This will be better understood by my quoting some 


paragraphs of Mr. Hall’s letter. He says:— 

‘‘ We possess excellent material for supplementing 
the decreasing strength of our mercantile marine in 
those poor boys with whom our large towns, and 
particularly our seaports, abound; and my object to- 
day is to show briefly what may not be generally 
known—namely, that by the application of the In- 
dustrial Schools Act of 1866 to training-ships, it is 
within the reach of each of our outports, at the cost 
of a little trouble and a comparatively small outlay, 
to have its training-ship institution. 

‘“‘ The training-ships in existence are founded upon 
three different systems. The Cornwall, in the Thames, 
and the Akbar and Clarence (the latter for Catholic 
boys), in the Mersey, serve for the reformatory or 
criminal class; the Chichester, in the Thames, and 
the Indefatigable, in the Mersey, are founded upon 
the voluntary principle, and are supported by volun- 
tary contributions; the Havannah, at Cardiff, is 
certified under the Industrial Schools Act of 1861; 
the Wellesley, in the Tyne, and the Southampton, at 
Hull, are certified under the Industrial Schools Act 
of 1866. 

‘Tn provincial towns, with many local charities to 
support, the maintenance of a training-ship entirely 
upon voluntary contributions is, with one or two 
exceptions, a matter of impossibility. Taking ad- 
vantage, therefore, of the liberal provisions of the 
Industrial Schools Act, 1866, by which Government 
aid supplements private enterprise, no such drawback 
is experienced, for the same class of boys is dealt 
with under this Act as under the voluntary principle. 
The Act provides that— 
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** Any person may bring before two justices or a magistrate 
any child apparently under the age of 14 years that comes within 
any of the following descriptions :— 

** 1, Thatis found begging or receiving alms (whether actually 
or under the pretext of selling or offering for sale anything), or 
being in any street or public place for the purpose of so begging 
or receiving alms ; 

‘*2. That is found wandering and not having any home or 
settled place of abode, or proper guardianship, or visible means 
of subsistence ; 

**3. That is found destitute, either being an orphan or 
having a surviving parent who is undergoing penal servitude or 
imprisonment ; 

‘** 4. That frequents the company of reputed thieves. 

‘*The child may be sent to an industrial school and kept 
there till the age of 16, or (with his consent in writing) beyond 
that age, and there are powers of apprenticeship, ete. The 
parents, if of ability, may be compelled to contribute towards 
the expense. 


‘Under the 36th clause the Treasury is authorised 
to pay for the reception and maintenance of boys sent 
by order of a magistrate a weekly capitation grant. 
The Wellesley has only been in operation a few 
months on the Tyne, yet there are already 65 boys 
on board, and the number is daily increasing, the 
vessel being able to accommodate from 250 to 300. 
We do not receive boys who have been convicted of 
any criminal offence. The qualification for admission 
is simply destitution. The improvement in the boys 
after a comparatively short time is most marked, and 
all of them are proud of their ship, displaying how 
strong a predilection the boys drawn from this class 
have for the sea. 

‘We are not able as yet to arrive at exact data as to 
the annual cost per head, but on board the Cornwall 
last year the cost of maintenance and outfit was 
£20 8s. 3d. for each boy. We do not anticipate our 
expenditure will be quite so much. We expect that 
the difference between the government allowance and 
the actual cost will be about £3 per head, to be met 
by voluntary subscriptions and municipal aid. The 
Government, at whose hands we have met with most 
cordial co-operation, would, I imagine, be ready to 
place at the disposal of any committee desirous of 
following in our footsteps a suitable ship for the 
purpose. 

‘* The average time on board of the boys who left 
the Cornwall in 1867 was two years nine months and 
twenty days, a period which may be considered fully 
equal to a servitude of similar length at sea, and of 
the 156 boys discharged from the vessel in the years 
1864, 1865, and 1866, 137 are known to be doimg 
well, and 126 of these were sent to sea. The statistics 
of other institutions of a similar nature are equally 
satisfactory. 

‘“‘Tt needs no language of mine to advocate on 
utilitarian grounds, as well as on. the grounds of 
humanity, the establishment at our outports of the 
institutions to which this letter refers. It must be 
self-evident that the mission of rescuing those who, 
at an early age, are helpless, and who, if left uncared 
for, would drift into crime, is a duty which society 
owes to itself and to these poor boys.” 

Mr. Hall’s proposals are excellent, and much has 
already been done in training boys for the sea. A 
visit to the ‘‘ Chichester,’ at Greenhithe, on the 
Thames, the best managed of all the training-ships, 
will satisfy any one of the great good that is being 
done in this direction. My remarks support the 
policy of keeping boys after they are trained. This 
can only be done by better pay and setter treat- 
ment of seamen. 
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Leisure Hour, Sept. 1, 1869.] 


CURRENT PROVERBS. 


“THe genius, wit, and spirit of a nation are 
discerned in its proverbs.” So says the philosophic 
Bacon in one of his well-known and well-worn 
aphorisms—only well-worn, by-the-bye, on account 
of its truthfulness. Certainly, if one would make 
himself acquainted with the hidden life, manners, 
opinions, and customs of a people, let him study that 
nation’s proverbs. Lord Chesterfield, indeed, says, 
‘No man of fashion ever uses a proverb ;” but ‘the 
fashionable world ’’ doesnot comprise all wisdom and 
propriety. Shakspeare knew well the value of pro- 
verbs, for we find him using them as titles for his 
plays, for example, ‘‘ Measure for Measure,’ “All’s 
well that ends well,” etc.; and we find him con- 
tinually putting them in the mouths of his characters. 

But what is a proverb? “Walker says it is a short 
sentence frequently repeated by the people—a saw 
—an adage—a word, name, or observation. Ray, in 
his preface to the ‘‘ Handbook of Proverbs,’’ says: 
“‘My notion of a proverb, in brief, is this: A short 
sentence or phrase in common use, containing some 
trope, figure, rhyme, or other pithy expression.” 
But perhaps the best definition I can find (certainly 
the quaintest) is one given by Dean Trench. “A 
good proverb,” he says, ‘consists of shortness, 
Certainly, a proverb consisting of 
these three elements must be a diamond of the first 
water ; turn it which way you will, it must reflect 
brightly ; but, alas! many diamonds have “ flaws” 
—so have proverbs. 

From the earliest ages to the present, every great 
nation has been abundant in proverbs. The ancient 
Hebrews had many proverbs, and with reverence be 
itremembered that the Divine Teacher often employed 
such as were current among those to whom he spoke, 





as, for example, ‘‘ Physician, heal thyself,” ‘A pro- 
phet is not without honour save in his own country.” | 
Again, at the well of Sychar our Lord alluded more | 
directly to the current phrases of the day. He said, 

‘‘ Herein is that saying ”’ (proverb we should call it), | 
“One soweth, another reapeth.”’ 

King Solomon the Wise thus gives his opinion | 
on the use of proverbs: ‘The proverbs of Solomon, | 
the son of David, king of Israel; to know wisdom | 
and instruction; to perceive the words of under- | 
standing; to receive the instruction of wisdom, | 
justice, and judgment, and equity; to give subtilty | 
to the simple, to the young man knowledge and 
discretion. A wise man will hear, and will | 
increase learning ; and a man of understanding shall | 
attain unto wise counsels; to understand a proverb, 
and the interpretation; the words of the wise, and 
their dark sayings.” 

But now for some examples of proverbs composed 
of sterling merit and sound sense but misap- 
plied. A clergyman advising his people to save 
some of their earnings in a penny bank was met 
by the following proverbs; ‘‘A bird in the hand 
is worth two in the bush;” “ Penny wise, and 
pound foolish ;” ‘‘ Save a feather, and lose a goose.” 
All of these sayings are very good, and contain 
much wisdom, but were plainly misappropriated. In 
like manner, a lazy man will often excuse dilatoriness 
by the proverb, “More haste, worse speed.” I 
heard a glutton once excuse himself with the quaint 
saw, “‘An empty sack can’t stand upright.” A 
careful, cautious man is often hurt and wounded if 





he has had a misfortune or loss, by the really 
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good but misapplied adage, ‘You should look 
before you leap.” Untruthfulness is sometimes 
“toned’’ by the bad proverb, ‘“‘ White lies will 
wash.” Coveteousness is excused by the provident 
maxim, “‘ Take care of number one.” And so on: 
people are so apt to twist proverbs to answer their 
own purposes, that good maxims are oftentimes com- 
pelled to cloak bad actions. 

But there are many proverbs, “ household words ” 
to us all, which are in themselves really bad and 
injurious. For instance, ‘‘When at Rome do as 
the Romans do:” a very fair maxim asto common 
usages of life, but a thoroughly bad precept when 
questions of right or morality are involved. In 
fact, it says, in other words, “Follow the multitude 
to do evil.” ‘‘ Press where the wind blows hardest,” 
“Where the master goes the man may go,” 
“What's good for the goose is good for the gander,” 
“A Roland for an Oliver,” and many similar 
saws, teach selfishness, revenge, and other un- 
worthy feelings. ‘A short life and a merry 
one” is a phrase often used by people who, if 
they only took the trouble to analyse the sentence, 
would never utter it. First of all, what is usually 
understood by the expression, ‘merry life”? 
This: a life of gaiety and revelry, a life of selfish 
if not sensual indulgence. Of the same series is 
the saying, ‘‘He’s a good fellow, nobody’s enemy 
but his own.” The “merry life” and the “good 
fellow” are twin ‘proverbs. Nor is this character 
of ‘good fellows” true. Trace their influence 
on others’ lives, not companions only, but on 
sorrowing parents and suffering children, and it 
is not easy to calculate the misery, vice, and 
crime that one “ good fellow” may cause. 





After Labour, 


Tue swift not always win the race, 
Nor doth the victory fall 

To strength alone, but oftentimes 
To feeble ones and small. 

Fold not thy hands in weariness, 
Nor droop them in despair ; 

"Tis step by step, both sure and slew, 
We climb the highest stair. 


And day by day some little things 
Will wait for thee to do ; 

So day by day thy failing strength 
Shall constantly renew. 

Some lowly service, out of sight, 
May be thy destined lot ; 

Thy garden may be small, but see 
That weeds deface it not. 


Thou hast not long to labour thus, 
And songs may ‘well beguile 

The weariest hours of one who works 
Beneath his Master’s smile. 

And when the service of thy love 
Is ended and complete, 

*Twill be for thee to take the rest 
To weary ones so sweet. 


Then looking back upon thy life, 
Thy one regret shall be 
‘That thou hast done no more fer Him 
Who did so much for thee. 
And in the temple of thy Lord, 
Set free from sin and care, 
The full repose of love shall be 
In perfect service there ! 
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Varieties. 





EmiGRATION.—Only twenty or two-and-twenty thousand 
immigrants come to Canada for 300,000 that flock annually to 
the States, and of the former many thousands do but pass 
through on their way to the Great West: Of the 20,000 who 
land at Quebec in each year but four and a half thousand remain 
a year in Canada ; and there are a quarter of a million of persons 
born in British America now nationalised in the United States. 
—Mr. Diike’s Greater Britain. 


CHINESE CoMPLIMENTS.—The Chinese conclude their official 
letters in the most civil fashion. The writer takes this oppor- 
tunity of wishing his Excellency ‘‘ great increase of prospertty,” 
or, again, ‘‘luxuriant increase of prosperity,” or, finally, ‘the 
blessings of summer in great abundance.” In comparison with 
our official phrase ‘‘as per margin,” in which manner a certain 
lieutenant is said to have depicted, for the benefit of the Lords 
of the Admiralty, the wounds he had received in action, a 
Chinaman, writing in the third person, concludes thus concern- 
ing himself, ‘‘his name is given on a separate sheet.” A 
minister, being congratulated on his promotion, replies in the 
self-depreciatory after-dinner style of the Freemasons’ Tavern. 
‘‘The writer received yesterday his Excellency’s complimentary 
note of congratulations. As holding it with purified hands he 
perused it, he was at once confounded by its over -praise, and 
embarrassed by his sense of his own unworthiness.” Where 
we say, ‘‘ Your petitioners will ever pray,” the Chinese are as 
they should be, more flowery—‘‘ Steeped in your favour, they 
in haste repair to the presence of your Excellency, whom they 
pray to stand their friend.” 


Paper Knives.—Is it not time the paper knife was con- 
demned as obsolete, or classed among the useless ornamental 
lumber with which our ladies love to load their drawing-rooms ? 
That this is not possible for the reason that books and periodi- 
cals are still sold uncut is no slight reproach to the publishing 
trade, and one which it behoves their customers to bring home. 
It is the singular conservatism of the members of that trade 
which makes a paper-knife necessary at all, and we should be 
glad to know if there be any grounds upon which what seems 
to be a stupid anachronism can be defended. Why should the 
onus of completing the mechanical operations which make 
reading possible be thrown igs those who buy, and why is not 
cutting the leaves of a book made as much the duty of the 
binder as sewing them together? It is clear that the act of 
paper-cutting can be performed on a large scale at an infinitesi- 
mal cost ; and that the whole of the uncut books and magazines 
now issuing from the press are so many encroachments upon the 
good-nature of the public. For no excuse of difficulty or want 
of knowledge or of means can be advanced. Too many books 
and magazines are sent into the world ready for use for any such 
plea to be received. Still, the example set by ‘‘Fraser” has been 
ollowed by very few of the periodicals ; while bulky volumes 
come before us every day in the year which require an annoying 
amount of mechanical drudgery to be spent upon them before 
they are fit for use. There are few things more irritating than 
to be midway in a book of absorbing interest, to have the time 
as well as the inclination to go on with it, and to be suddenly 
pulled up for want of any instrument with which to sever its 
leaves. Yet this is happening among us upon every day in the 
year. Our booksellers should really condescend to spare us 
this needless and petty worry, and war to the paper-knife should 
be the constant cry of every buyer of books.—Daily News. 
[There is something to be said.on the other side. A paper- 
knife, with a comfortable handle and effective blade, is not an 
unpleasant library tool. To cut the pages of a new book or 
magazine is no great toil, but rather an agreeable diversion as 
we read. It also lessens the temptation to turn over the pages 
of a book too hastily. Besides, there would be risk of careless 
cutting by machine workers, so that the pages, when bound, 
would often have shabby and insufficient margin.—Ep. L. H.] 


BETEL-NUT CHEWING.—With reference to our article 
on this subject, a correspondent writes from Mangalore :— 
‘* The so-called betel-nut is the produce of a beautiful palm-tree, 
the Areca catechu (Linn.), which will yield on an average 300 
nuts a year. They growin a bunch, and are of the size of an 
egg. When the outer husk is removed, the remaining kernel 
is as large as a common walnut. This very astringent kernel is 
eut to pieces and used for chewing, together with the leaves of 
the Betel-pepper, Chavica betle (N. O. Piperacee). This is a 
creeper, the aromatic ‘leaves of which have a very stimulant 
effect on the salivary glands. To nut and leaves are further 





added some strong country tobacco, and chunam, or lime. 
Common people will use lime prepared from shells, coralstone, 
or limestone ; but it is an interesting fact, not generally known 
to Europeans, that a vegetable chunam is prepared for the purpose 
of chewing, and used by well-to-do people, chiefly near and 
above the Western Ghauts, This chunam is produced from 
some trees growing in the Ghaut jungles, as Terminalia 
tomentosa, Shorea robusta (Roxb), and if I am not mistaken, 
also from the Weem-tree, or Azadirarbta Indica (Jussieu), 
by burning bark and leaves and frying the ashes. It is 
considered very fine, but cannot, of course, be procured in 
large quantities, The leaves of the betel vine and the areca nut 
form a staple article of the Indian Bazaar, and the latter is also 
extensively exported, chiefly from’ the Malabar coast, to 
Bombay, Calcutta, the Persian Gulf, Arabia, and for dyeing 
purposes to England and the colonies. Disgusting as the habit 
of chewing and the consequent spitting of a red juice appears to 
us, it has sometimes struck me whether the natives are not led 
to do it by a certain instinct. Their moisture is evidently 
deficient in-lime, which is required for the formation of bones. 
Is this perhaps the means of making good such a want ?” 
c. 8. 


WANTED, AN Easy Puiace.—Rev. Henry Ward Beecher 
some time since received a letter from a young man, who recom- 
mended himself very highly as being honest, and closed with 
the request : ‘‘Get me an easy situation, that honesty may be 
rewarded.” To which Mr. Beecher replied :—‘‘ Don’t be 
an editor, if you would be ‘easy.’ Do not try the law. © Avoid 


school-keeping. . Keep out of the pulpit. Let alone all ships, . 


stores, shops, and merchandise. Abhor politics. Keep away 
from lawyers.. Don’t practise medicine. Be not a farmer nor 
a mechanic; neither a soldier nor a sailor. Don’t study. 
Don’t think. Don’t work. None‘of them are easy. Oh, 
my honest friend, you are in a very hard world. I know of 
but one real ‘easy’ place in it. That is the grave.” —American 
Paper. 

GoLD CuURRENCY.—A report has been addressed to: the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer by the Master of the Mint and the 
late Master of the Calcutta Mint, on the mintage necessary to 


cover the expenses of establishing and maintaining the gold” 


currency. The gold coinage in circulation in the United 
Kingdom is generally estimated at about 80 millions sterling, 
68-80ths being soveriegns and 12-80ths half-sovereigns. An 
estimated annual coinage of about 10 millions would be made 
up of four millions of first coinage and six millions of renewal. 
The cost at which a sovereign or half-sovereign is produced may 
be safely taken at about a halfpenny. By wear sovereigns falt 
below the legal weight after a circulation of eighteen years, 
and half-sovereigns in ten years. Some coins drop out of 
circulation annually by shipwrecks, fires, melting, losses, etc., 
and on the other hand it is estimated that there are about thirty 
million sovereigns in circulation in foreign countries, part of 
which may be returned to the United Kingdom for renewal 
when they become light. The result of the whole calculation 
is that for our circulation of sixty-eight million sovereigns and 
twelve million half-sovereigns, an endowment of £1 13s. 6d. 
for every £100 would suffice for the permanent maintenance of 
the coin, the first construction, and all future restoration. 


Dupiey Stuart HovseE or Reruce.—It receives out of the 
casual wards of workhouses, more especially from the neighbour- 
ing workhouse of Marylebone, or on the recommendation of the 
police or other competent parties, persons who have not forfeited 
character, or who do not seem to be beyond the reach of rescue. 
None are received, even for a night, without previous investi- 
gation. They are retained for shorter or longer periods, at the 
discretion of our chaplain and the lady superintendent who en- 
deavour to enable them to retrieve their fortunes according to 
their several capacities. In this way, we believe that a good 
work is done. The results are not showy in the numbers 
assisted, but of the received seventy-five per cent. have been, we 
hope, permanently benefited. They have been placed under 
good moral and religious agency fora time, and they have either 
found employment or been placed in other institutions adapted 
to their cases, or have emigrated or been restored to friends. 
We think we are in a good track, carrying out the principles of 
discriminating charity ; and we only need further elp and an 
enlarged committee to give them more development, to fill our 
institution more completely, and to empty it more rapidly.— 
Lord Harrowby, in Report of the Dudley Stuart House of Refuge. 














